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your downfall to another campaign. The destruction of one army at a
time is work enough. We know, sir, what we are about, what we have
to do, and how to do it.
Your progress from the Chesapeake, was marked by no capital stroke
of policy or heroism. Your principal aim was to get general Washington
between the Delaware and Schuylkill, and between Philadelphia and your
army. In that situation, with a river on each of his flanks, which united
about five miles below the city, and your army above him, you could
have intercepted his reinforcements and supplies, cut off all his com-
munication with the country, and, if necessary, have despatched assist-
ance to open a passage for general Burgoyne. This scheme was too visible
to succeed: for had general Washington suffered you to command the
open country above him, I think it a very reasonable conjecture that
the conquest of Burgoyne would not have taken place, because you
could, in that case, have relieved him. It was therefore necessary, while
that important victory was in suspense, to trepan you into a situation
in which you could only be on the defensive, without the power of afford-
ing him assistance. The manoeuvre had its effect, and Burgoyne was con-
quered.
There has been something unmilitary and passive in you from the
time of your passing the Schuylkill and getting possession of Phila-
delphia, to the dose of the campaign. You mistook a trap for a conquest,
the probability of whkh had been made known to Europe, and the edge
of your triumph taken off by our own information long before.
Having got you into this situation, a scheme for a general attack upon
you at Germantown was carried into execution on the 4th of October,
and though the success was not equal to the excellence of the plan, ye*
the attempting it proved the genius of America to be on the rise, and
her power approaching to superiority. The obscurity of the morning was
your best friend, for a fog is always favourable to a hunted enemy. Some
weeks after this you likewise planned an attack on general Washington,
while at Whitemarch. You marched out with infinite parade, but on find*-
ing him preparing to attack you next morning, you prudently turned
about, and retreated to Philadelphia with all the precipitation of a man
conquered in imagination.
Immediately after the battle of Germantown, the probability of Bur-
goyne's defeat gave a new policy to affairs in Pennsylvania, and it was
judged most consistent with the general safety of America, to wait the
issue of the northern campaign. Slow and sure is sound work. The news
of that victory arrived in our camp on the 18th of October, and no sooner